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INDIAN CHILDREN AND 
THEIR PETS. 


M ANY people suppose that the Indian children 
have no dolls or pets. 

This is a mistake. The Indian baby, or pappoose, 
is provided by its squaw-mother with a sort of doll 
from its earliest infancy. 

The baby itself is tied to a board which is covered 
with buckskins and fanciful bindings, or with bright- 
colored cloth ornamented with bead-work and tinsel. 
This baby-board, which is carriage and cradle in one, 
looks like the toe of a large slipper, and has a piece 
of wood bent across the head to protect its little cop¬ 
per-colored occupant from being struck by anything. 
Just as her convenience may prompt, the squaw hangs 
her pappoose, thus cradled, on her back while walk¬ 
ing, or in a tree when working about the tent, or on 
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this monotonous endeavor often causes a horrible 
squint from which the little Indian never recov¬ 
ers. 

The squaw-mothers sometimes make miniature 
pappooses, bound to cradle-boards in fancy covering, 
like their own, for the older children to play with; 
but it is a still commoner sight to see the girls carry¬ 
ing a puppy in a little blanket over their shoulders. 
It seems strange that they should make of their pets 
what is considered the greatest delicacy, puppy-stew, 
which is the chief dish of a feast given in commemo¬ 
ration of a child having become a certain age. 

The little Indians also make pets of crows. A lit¬ 
tle girl will often daily carry about with her a wicker 
basket filled with baby crows just as they are taken 
from the nest by her brother. Beside her an old dog 
will often be wiled along, dragging her puppies in a 
similar net or basket stretched across transverse poles. 

The Indian boys have pet colts to ride; and they 
make pets of young eagles, which they put on a sort 
of stand with a string attached to one leg to prevent 
the birds from flying away. 

The boys also early learn to use the bow and 
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arrows, and are often occupied in driving blackbirds 
and cowbirds from the growing maize. 

Corn is the only vegetable cultivated by the Indian, 
and the Chippewas, who are semi-civilized, grind 
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their corn into a sort of coarse samp by pounding it 
in a mortar with a wooden pestle. They also roast 
the ears, and dry it for winter use. Great groups of 
children will sit with a squaw (perhaps mending moc¬ 
casins) to help them at their work and preserve order, 
on high platforms the whole day, overlooking the 
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corn-fields, so as to drive away the birds as they 
alight in flocks. Picture No. 3 represents a group 
at a little “ Indian meal,” which plays both ways — 
as it is Indian meal they are feasting on. The lodges, 
or tepees, in the background are peculiar to the 
Chippewa tribe, being made of birch bark wrapped 
around poles. 



INDIAN BABY AND DOLL. 


The older boys amuse themselves by different 
games while tending the horses, one of which is rep¬ 
resented. First they spread upon the ground a buf¬ 
falo hide on which they kneel facing each other. 
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Then one takes a little stick and passes it from one 
hand to the other, first behind and then before, while 
the other boy guesses which hand it is in. He is en¬ 
titled to three guesses. The first, if right, counts 
him three ; the second, two ; and the third, one. If 
he misses altogether, he loses according to the num¬ 
ber put up for stake. The one guessing designates 
his guess by hitting his right or left shoulder, accord¬ 
ing to the hand he thinks his opponent holds i t 
in. 

This, like all other Indian games, is made interest¬ 
ing by the stakes, which generally consist of some 
ornament, or some service to be rendered. 
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A BOY’S RACE WITH GEN¬ 
ERAL GRANT AT EPHESUS. 


T HE Turkish battery ashore thundered a royal 
salute to General Grant as the Vandalia which 
bore him from port to port in the Mediterranean 
steamed up to her anchorage in the harbor of 
Smyrna. Thirty great iron-clads followed in quick 
succession ; men-of-war crowded the harbor. They 
had been ordered into Turkish waters on account of 
the war then raging between Turkey and Russia. 
From ship and shore thousands of spectators watched 
the Vandalia's approach with eager interest, and 
from the foremast of every vessel and the flagstaffs 
of the city the American flag waved the General a 
glad and hearty welcome. 

No one in ail the city was more pleased at his 
arrival than Fred Martin, the son of an American 
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merchant resident in Smyrna. He stood with the 
crowd upon the quay cheering enthusiastically. 

Fred had sailed with his mother from New York 
when he was but three years old, and his memories 
of his native land were consequently vague and fan¬ 
ciful. His playmates w r ere the little Greek and Ar¬ 
menian boys of his neighborhood, and the few 
English children belonging to the British consulate. 
He had told his comrades, in glowing words, the his¬ 
tory of General Grant. Fred was very precocious, 
and had learned several languages. In his play with 
the Greek boys he had learned to speak Greek, and 
in the same pleasant way the Armenian boys had 
taught him their language. Besides, in the streets 
and bazaars he had picked up Turkish and Arabic 
enough to converse quite easily with the merchants 
speaking those languages. So great was Fred’s pro¬ 
ficiency that at home he went by the name of “ the 
little polyglot.” 

The boys shouted and cheered till they found that 
General Grant would not come ashore that day, and 
gradually they departed for their homes. We will 
leave General Grant to receive the official courtesies 
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of the authorities of the city and the admirals and 
captains of the fleet, and proceed with Master 
Fred. 

Fred was the owner of a beautiful little Arabian 
horse, which made him the envy of every boy of his 
acquaintance. This horse was the Christmas gift of 
his father. Christmas eve he had been secretly led 
to Mr. Martin’s stable, that in the morning Fred 
might receive a happy surprise. Early Christmas 
morning Fred was sent to the stable on some trifling 
errand, and what was his astonishment to see a new 
horse quietly munching his breakfast. His delight 
knew no bounds when he found a blue ribbon tied 
around the pony’s neck (for Fred at once called him 
a pony), to which was attached a card, on which was 
written: 

“ Fred Martin. From his affectionate father, Christ¬ 
mas, 1877.” 

The pony had been purchased from an Arab. 
This Arab with his little family had wandered far 
from his own country, and at length had settled in the 
environs of Smyrna. Through sickness and poverty 
he was compelled to part with his beautiful horse, 
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his children crying bitterly, and fondly caressing him, 
as he was led away from the tent. 

Mr. Martin’s conscience almost smote him as he 
witnessed this poor family’s grief; but the Arab 
motioned to him to hasten away, signifying that the 
children would soon forget their sorrow. 

The pony, as he was called, was of the purest 
Arabian blood. He was so gentle that Fred’s little 
sisters ran into his stall and played without hesita¬ 
tion around his feet. Yet he had all the metal and 
fire of his royal race. In color he was milk-white, 
and his neck arched like the curve of an ivory bow. 
His head was small and elegant; so perfect, indeed, 
that an artist had taken it as a model for a handsome 
ideal Arabian in a fine picture he was painting. The 
pony’s ears were satin-like, and responded to the 
slightest impression with a quick, tremulous move¬ 
ment that betokened the keenest intelligence. His 
eyes beamed with affection and loyalty. Ladies de¬ 
lighted to run their fingers through his soft, silken 
hair; and they loved to pet him as he held his nose 
to them to be stroked, as they would a beautiful 
child. 
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Fred had read the lives of Alexander the Great and 
Sir Walter Scott. He had been charmed by the allu¬ 
sions to their fondness for riding and hunting in their 
boyhood days, and he emulated them in many a gal¬ 
lop and chase among the hills surrounding the city. 
Many a hare and partridge had he run down and shot, 
and brought home in triumph hanging to the pommel 
of his saddle. Many a time he had startled the shep¬ 
herds and frightened their sheep by dashing upon 
them around some sharp curve, for which misde¬ 
meanor he had to put spurs to the pony to escape the 
shepherds’ wrath. Besides, he had ridden to many 
places which travellers go thousands of miles to see. 
He could point out the different layers in the walls of 
the old castle overlooking the city, which was first built 
by Alexander the Great, and last by the Saracens. He 
could guide travellers to the beautiful ruins of an 
ancient temple erected to Homer; and several times 
he had ridden into the very cave where many scholars 
believe the great poet Homer at one time lived. 
These excursions were attended by many dangers, but 
somehow Fred came out of them unharmed. 

After General Grant had been several days in 
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Smyrna, Fred was overjoyed at receiving an invitation 
to accompany him on a grand excursion to the ruined 
city of Ephesus, lying fifty miles from Smyrna. His 
father told him that he might take the pony with him, 
as several freight-cars were to be filled with horses 
and donkeys for the use of the party. The Pasha— 
the governor of that district of Turkey— had arranged 
for this excursion as his greatest compliment to Gen¬ 
eral Grant. He chartered a large train; ordered a 
mounted body-guard of Turkish officers to proceed to 
Ephesus, and a regiment of troops to receive the Gen¬ 
eral at the depot with military honors. The party 
needed a strong military escort, for at Ephesus there 
are robbers who live in caves, and watch for dis¬ 
tinguished visitors, whom they sometimes capture, and 
demand a heavy ransom for their release. 

Fred galloped early to the depot. He kept the 
pony quiet amid the ’general confusion, with extreme 
difficulty. The donkey drivers were mercilessly 
pounding the donkeys, and yelling at them, to get 
them into the car; the grooms were struggling with 
the restive horses; dogs were yelping; the sold¬ 
iers were going through their exercises, and there 
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was a bewildering medley of unpleasant sounds. 

By much persistence Fred got the pony into a car 
with a fine gray horse and a snow-white mule sent 
from the Pasha’s stables for General and Mrs. Grant. 
Fred was almost wonder-struck at the sight of these 
beautiful animals. The horse was dressed in gor¬ 
geous housings. The saddle was heavily embroidered 
and plated with gold ; even the buckles and rings were 
of gold, and a rich gold filigree work covered the bridle 
and portions of the reins and girths. Fred had heard of 
the richness of Oriental accoutrements, but he was not 
prepared for such magnificence as this. The mule was 
not dressed so regally, but being regarded a sacred 
animal by the Pasha, a queen could not have desired 
a greater compliment than was offered Mrs. Grant in 
the sending of this mule for her use. 

When the General arrived, all things were ready, 
and the train swept out into an enchanting valley. 
Past Turkish villages it ran, the little Turkish boys, 
like many boys in more civilized countries, giving it a 
vigorous salute with pebbles as it hurried on. Often 
it passed trains of camels making their tedious way 
to bordering countries, and occasionally a hunter and 
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his dogs would seem to start out of a jungle oi hill¬ 
side, as if on purpose to delight Master Fred. 

In an hour’s time the train thundered over the 
river Cayster and shot into the depot at Ayasolook. 
Instantly all was confusion again. The horses and 
donkeys were hustled out of the cars. The horses 
were arranged in cavalry line, and the donkeys were 
drawn up in the rear. General Grant gave the signal 
to mount, and the men of the party instantly vaulted 
into the saddle. The white mule had been behaving 
strangely for an animal of his reputation, and Mrs. 
Grant was advised not to undertake to ride him. She 
wisely listened to advice, for the mule turned out on 
this particular occasion to be very careless with his 
heels, and to have a very abrupt way of stopping, 
which obliged his rider to travel on a short distance 
alone. Mrs. Grant had been so well acquainted with 
mules in the West that she had in fact no confidence 
even in a sacred mule. By some means she with the 
other ladies got the smallest and most tired-looking 
donkeys. Now they put spurs to their horses, leav¬ 
ing the donkeys with their unfortunate riders far be¬ 
hind. 
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For a moment only they stop to look at the few 
pieces of glittering marble which are all that remain 
of the snowy blocks and columns of the once glorious 
temple of Diana. They decide to skirt the plain ly¬ 
ing between Ayasolook and Ephesus, by riding along 
an ancient breakwater; they pause for an instant to 
listen to the rustle of the long grass against the wall 
where once was heard the ebb and flow of the sea. 
Up they climb among a whole cluster of temples, 
stopping only to look at the face of a shattered statue, 
or at a beautiful carved hand extended almost be¬ 
seechingly from a heap of rubbish. The horses 
stumble through public squares, regaining solid 
footing for an instant on some broad pedestal of a 
once world-renowned monument. Now Fred’s pony 
flounders in the basin of an old fountain, into which 
he has been forced to leap. The ruins seem to rise 
up in waves, and they are obliged to dismount and 
lead their horses up to the great theatre, where they 
halt for rest and lunch. 

Fred tied the pony to the foot of a prostrate 
Apollo and slipped away to explore this great build¬ 
ing for himself. He climbed to the top of the hill, 
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on the side of which the theatre was built, and 
looked in wonder upon the stage far below. This 
great interior contained seats for 50,000 people. 
Fred fancied he could almost hear the thunder of 
applause from distant ages, like the far-away roar of 
the sea. He now ciambered down to look at the 
foundations of the building. The great pillars and 
arches stood as firmly as the day on which they were 
completed. St. Paul had looked upon the same 
grand architecture that he now beheld. 

As he looked he began to stir the earth carelessly 
with his whip-handle. Suddenly he brought a curious 
object to the surface, which he picked up and care¬ 
fully examined. With his knife he dug away the 
erosion, and saw by the glitter underneath that the 
object was of gold. In other places something which 
he could not cut resisted his knife. It now occurred to 
him that he had found a bracelet, and he hastened to 
the company with his treasure. An antiquarian in 
the party, upon close examination, found that Fred 
had unearthed what had been a very costly bracelet. 
It was of rare design, and set all around with precious 
stones; doubtless it had glittered many times upon 
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the fair arm of some ancient performer. All were de- 
lighted at Fred’s discovery, and felt that this little 
souvenir in itself w'ould make the day memorable. 
In a short time they had visited the market-place, the 
stadium — a building which held 76,000 people—the 
odeon, or music hall, and the cave of the Seven Sleep¬ 
ers, and were ready to start back. 

As several conjectured, on their return General 
Grant proposed a grand race. Lying between them 
and the depot was a smooth plain three miles in ex¬ 
tent. On the further side a leaning column could be 
seen, which was at once selected as the reaching-post. 
A Turkish officer was chosen umpire and sent on in 
advance. General Grant had noticed Fred's pony 
many times during the day, and was greatly pleased 
with his exquisite beauty. He thought it possible 
that the pony might be the sharpest competitor his 
own elegant, high-spirited gray would have in the 
race, and he beckoned Fred to take a position at his 
side. The starting-point was to be an immense sar¬ 
cophagus, in which a noble Greek had once been 
buried, but which now, from some cause, lay upturned 
on the edge of the plain. At this place ten superbly 
2 
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mounted horsemen drew up in line, with General 
Grant and Fred on the right. 

The English consul gave the signal for start¬ 
ing. 

Fred shook the reins upon the pony’s neck, and he 
bounded forward as gracefully as a deer. The pony 
instinctively prepared himself for the race. Both 
horses were of princely pedigree and showed their blood 
in the sylph-like ease with which they moved. Fred 
knew that in horsemanship the odds must be greatly 
in favor of General Grant. How Fred admired him 
as he sat upon the gray, every inch the general; and 
he felt almost alarmed at the thought of contesting 
the race with such a splendid horseman! But he 
quickly made up his mind to compete for the honors 
as sharply as he could. His light weight he knew to 
be in his favor, and he had all confidence in the 
pony’s speed and courage; even then he could feel 
him tremble under his growing excitement. 

They all had made an even start, and for many rods 
had kept together; but now Fred and the General 
began to push ahead. The pony’s silken tail 
brushed the shoulder of the foremost horse, while his 




FRED SEEMED TO GAIN AN INCH! 


CITHER THE GENERA 
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handsome mane tossed against the bridle-rein of his 
antagonist. 

It was a fine sight to see these two beautiful horses 
settle down for the remaining two-mile run. The 
movement of each was perfect. There was no con¬ 
vulsive effort, no waste of energy. They glided on¬ 
ward as smoothly as the flight of birds. Nose to nose, 
neck to neck, shoulder to shoulder they flew. Neither 
the General nor Fred seemed to gain an inch, and 
neither seemed to care whether the other won or not. 
Patches of meadow grass brilliant with wild flowers, 
pieces of rich sculpture, a thousand rare objects that 
once shone in beautiful houses or more beautiful tem¬ 
ples, lay scattered along their course ; but they were 
unnoticed in the glorious speed. 

But a half-mile remains, and each horse is making 
his best time. The sun lights up horses and riders, 
so that they seem like phantoms sweeping over the 
olain. Now with a bound they cross a wide ditch, 
the General’s horse distancing the pony by several 
feet. The pony clings to him like a shadow. One 
touch of the spur upon his hot flank, and he recovers 
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his lost ground. Never was there so close a race 
before ! Now it is whip and spur, words of command 
and words of encouragement, and the horses seem 
scarcely to touch the ground. Now the General 
leads, now Fred. The goal is reached ! 

The umpire did not decide. 

Fred told the Greek boy that night that he won it. 
If you are anxious to know who did win, ask the 

General. 


RIGA IN THE CHIMNEY. 

H OW did Riga get into the chimney ? 

Well, if the truth must be told, it was not 
merely a chimney, but the window; and not a win¬ 
dow only, but the front door; and not only the front 
door, but the staircase. It was, in fact, so much of 
all four, that it was but slightly like any one of them. 
Things were altogether upside-down in this house. 
Instead of being built on the ground like all reason¬ 
able houses, it was under it; and although it had but 
one place to come in at, and but one fire to cook at, 
so many people lived inside of it in tents of their own 
that it was in reality a village; and yet again, it was 
a village where you had only to lift the skin wall of 
your one-roomed dwelling to get into your neigh¬ 
bor’s. 

The land was Kamschatka, and Riga was a small 
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boy of that cold country. He had been outside to 
get some milk from the deer, and had come to the 
hole that formed the entrance, and taken the first 
step down on the notched pole that was to land him 
in the fire if he didn’t take a good leap over when 
he got to the bottom. 

It was already dark. Above him one of the dogs 
— there were twenty or thirty in all — got a smell of 
the milk, or a smell of a pot on the fire; and as he 
sniffed greedily through chimney (we might as 
well call it that), he lost his balance and came 
tumbling head and heels over Riga with a prodigious 
racket and howling into the village below. Riga, 
who was fat, thought he was going too; but he clung 
to the notched pole till he had his senses again, and 
then he clung the tighter because of something 
else. 

At the foot of the pole burned a fire of moss which 
gave much heat, little light, and more smoke than 
anything else; this smoke hung duskily around the 
chimney, and went out lazily as it happened to feel in¬ 
clined. Riga’s entrance had been covered bythe dog’s 
fall, the smoke and dust hid him effectually, and some- 
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thing stopped him from coming down. It was a lit¬ 
tle whisper which, although addressed to a person 
close by the whisperer’s side, scaled the pole for the 
benefit of Riga’s curious ears. 

“ Hush! some one came in.” 

“You are mistaken, for no one comes down.” 

“ Some one is listening, then.” 

“ Lopka, you suspect everything. Who would stop 
. up there, and why ? and who would know there was 
anything to listen to ? ” 

Riga was listening, however; and although his 
position was most uncomfortable, his curiosity was so 
excited by hearing a conversation which was not in¬ 
tended for any one to hear, that he bent his ears 
more eagerly than ever, and was as silent as a snow¬ 
flake. 

“When can it be done?” whispered Lopka 
shrilly. 

“When all are asleep.” 

“ We may be asleep too.” 

“ Trust me for that.” 

“ Can we get out without rousing the sleepers ? 
Do you think the herd will be quiet ? ” 
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“ We have no one to fear but the curious Riga; 
that boy always has one ear open.” 

“ That is so; ” thought Riga in the chimney, “ and 
now I see the wisdom of it.” He gave a movement 
of satisfaction, and some of the milk splashed hissing 
down into the fire. 

“What is that, Svorovitch ? ” asked Lopka. 

“ I have often heard that sound in the fire,” was 
the reply, “ and my father says if it is a saint’s day, 
the saint weeps for some wrong done.” 

At this moment the thick pungent smoke tickled 
Riga’s nose, and he gave vent to three good hearty 
sneezes. The two boys below jumped to their feet 
and ran away, 

“There is still more, and it may be learned by 
listening,” murmured Riga as he went down. “ I am 
not a saint, but I will do more than weep if any 
wrong is about to be done.” 

It was the winter time; the cold was intense. If 
you should put your uncovered face out of doors, the 
eyelashes would freeze to your cheeks. The weath¬ 
er was so fierce, the clouds so threatening, that but 
few of the men had ventured out; such as had, rode 
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up swiftly on their sledges at nightfall, set the deer 
free among the herd, and gathered round the 
fire to sleep, or talk over the adventures of the day. 

Among other things, this bitterest night of all, they 
returned to the conversation of several preceding 
nights, about two Englishmen with their guide, be¬ 
lated by the snows of an early winter. These trav¬ 
ellers had pressed on towards a port on the coast, 
thinking to winter there comfortably until some ship 
would sail for San Francisco; but reports had now 
reached the tribe of a fatal accident to one of the 
reindeer; and wise Lodovin shook his head. He 
was seventy years old, and knew everything. 

“There was a spot,” he said, “near the Kamschat- 
kan shore, a hut underground constructed from 
a wrecked vessel by some sailors, All guides know 
of this place. There was fuel there, and they would 
not freeze; but they could have had no provisions 
worth speaking of, and either they must die of star¬ 
vation, or go on and perish in the coming storm upon 
the toondra.” 

This had been repeated each night since Lodovin 
had heard of the dead deer; but his listeners were 
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willing to receive an observation many times for 
want of fresher. 

Usually Riga sat long in the midst of the circle; 
but to-night he withdrew early to his particular home, 
a small enclosure a few feet square, where the whole 
family slept, lighted by a bit of moss floating in oil. 
He had seen Lopka enter the next room; and the 
fear of missing him brought him early to lie on his 
own floor where he could peep beneath the edge of the 
skin. Later, when everything was quiet, the same 
anxiety made him crawl out and take up his old 
place on the notched pole, where he clung silent and 
immovable, but listening and looking intently, every 
sense merged into his sense of curiosity. 

Ah, woe to Riga in the chimney! two quiet figures 
suddenly came straight to the pole, and one began 
to mount. To mount ? Yes; and seeing Riga, to 
seize him by the foot and sternly bid him be silent 
and go out. 

In spite of his sturdy saintship, the surprised Riga 
was frightened to death by the knife in Svorovitch’s 
hand; and not daring to disobey, he tremblingly did 
as he was told. 
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He was speedily followed by Lopka and Svorovitch. 
Holding him well, and forcing him to assist them, 
the youths fastened to a sled three of the best and 
fleetest deer of the herd, which Riga very well knew 
did not belong to them. That done, they paid no 
attention to his entreaties, but taking him with them 
in the sled, the long, steady pace of the deer soon 
left their home behind them. 

Riga now began to cry and beg them to spare his 
life. “ You are going to cut my throat and bury me 
in the toondra,” he said. “ You had better not, or I 
will do you some harm as soon as I am a saint.” 

Svorovitch burst into a loud laugh. “ Cut your 
throat!” he said;, “child, the tempest and the cold 
may kill you, but we shan’t. No, you might be safe 
this minute if we could have trusted you to go back 
and be quiet. But we know you would have waked 
the whole tribe to ask questions of what we were 
about, and they would have followed us.” 

From what Lopka and Svorovitch spoke of after 
this, Riga learned they were bound on a journey to 
some distant point and were racing to reach it 
against the storm. Further than that he learned 
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nothing, for he was too sleepy now to be inquisitive i 
and, carefully sheltered by his companions, he soon 
lost all consciousness of even his own fat little 
person. 

An Arctic winter storm on the great toondra — do 
you know what that means? Fancy three of the 
worst snow-storms that ever you have seen, taking 
place at one and the same time, the fierce, icy bitter 
wind roaring and sweeping with terrible force across 
an endless plain, the air blinding, sight impossible, 
and you will know why Lopka and Svorovitch, and 
even Riga, gazed often and anxiously at the clouds 
throughout the following day. With eyes and ears 
always on the alert, and well on the alert at that, our 
little saint thought he heard now and then strange 
sounds of great distant winds nearing them, and at 
last he began to discover, as he peered upwards, the 
thick look in the air that tells that snow is on the 
way. 

“ The wind is rising,” said Riga. “ You ought to 
take me home;” but though he wished to cry, he 
kept his tears back bravely. Suddenly he cried out, 
“ The storm ! ” 
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And it was the storm, the great Arctic storm, com¬ 
ing all at once, blinding and thick, borne on the 
wind, and sweeping over the ground as if it never 
meant to stop or rest there. 

“We can go no further,” cried Svorovitch. “We, 
too, shall be lost! ” 

“Don’t despair, little brother,” said Lopka, but 
at the same time turning away his face. 

Here the alert little Riga lifted his fat face to tell 
them that he had for some time heard the ocean, and 
that just as the snow appeared he had seen a vol¬ 
cano in the ground: perhaps from these signs they 
could tell where they were. 

The roaring of the tempest was so terrible that it 
was now impossible to distinguish the sound of the 
waves; but when Riga was questioned as to his vol¬ 
cano, and could only answer that he had seen smoke 
coming directly from the ground in a certain direc¬ 
tion, Svorovitch exclaimed aloud, and springing out of 
the sledge ran a few feet from them. Following the 
sound of his voice, Riga and Lopka found him on his 
knees with his head bent above a black pipe setting 
a little above the earth. 
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“ They are here/’ he cried, “ it is the place ! They 
answer me.” 

In a few moments the figure of a man appeared in 
the storm, seized upon them, and leading them a few 
steps further, descended by a slanting passage into a 
snug little under-ground cabin, free of smoke and 
passably light, where the boys found themselves face 
to face with the two English travellers. Their mut¬ 
ual explanations, though given with some difficulty, 
showed how the guide 1 had stolen off with the re¬ 
maining deer and left them to their fate, and that 
that morning they had eaten the last of their provi¬ 
sions ; and how the adventurous Lopka and Svoro- 
vitch, pitying their condition, had determined to set 
out and save them at any risk. Riga comprehended 
what was not explained to the Englishmen — that it 
was undertaken in secret, for neither of the boys yet 
owned deer of their own, and had no hope of being 
successful in borrowing such as they needed. After 
all, he had not guessed rightly in the chimney, and 
he felt that there is something more to know of 
people than what one finds out by eavesdropping. 
Things half heard often look wrong: when the 
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whole is seen they may turn out nobly right 

The gratitude of the travellers to the brave young 
Kamschatkans was great; and although the food they 
had brought was only dried fish, and some fat of the 
whale, it was the best they had, and a heartier and 
happier supper was seldom eaten. The storm con¬ 
tinued throughout that night; but clearing off the 
next morning, the party were able to start on their 
return journey to the village. The deer, who know 
their masters, and will seldom desert the place where 
they are, were ready to return, and carried them back 
at a pace which, although not as fleet as that of a 
horse, was more unflagging and reliable. Welcome 
from all parties greeted their arrival, no harsh words 
met them; the parents were only too glad to have 
their brave boys safe again, the owners of the deer 
too happy that their property was restored unhurt. 
Only the wise Lodovin shook his head. 

“If the boys begin like that,” said he, “what do 
you suppose the men will do? Take care how you 
praise those who respect no man’s property! ” For 
Lodovin owned one of the deer which the boys had 
borrowed. As for fat little Riga, he had gained so 
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much glory (you must remember it was he who had 
discovered the smoke-pipe) by hanging in the chim¬ 
ney, that it became his favorite position, to the ever¬ 
lasting danger of the limbs of the tribe and his own 
head, and also to the great confusion of such unwary 
beings as weekly told secrets about the village fire. 
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I T is only the young people of America who, in this 
age of the world, have not been to Europe ; there¬ 
fore to them and for them I have written down, in 
journal form, a few incidents of travel j among them, 
a brief account of an evening spent with La Baronessa 
Von Stein, and a presentation to the Pope. 

Wednesday. This evening we have spent, by invi¬ 
tation, with the Baroness Von Stein, widow of Baron 
Von Stein of Germany. The Baroness, a German by 
birth, passed much of her youth in Poland. Skilled as 
a horsewoman, she often joined her father in rural 
pastimes, shooting, hunting etc. Being perfectly well, 
and of great mind, she acquired, as do all the noble 
women of Europe, a thorough knowledge of the 
ancient classics in their originals; also a familiarity 
with nearly every spoken language of the Old and 
New World. Well comparing with Margaret, Queen 
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of Navarre in fluency of tongue, she readily changes 
from Italian to French, from French to Spanish 
quotes from Buckle, Draper, etc., in English, is quite 
at home on German philosophy, notwithstanding her 
devotion to the Catholic Church. A singularly at¬ 
tractive old lady is she now; rather masculine in 
manner, exceedingly so, in mind; a fine painter in 
oil to whom the Pope has sat, in person, for his por¬ 
trait. We have seen the likeness. It is pronounced 
perfect. She is very anxious for us to see his Holi¬ 
ness, and we certainly shall not leave Rome without 
so doing. The Baroness has an autograph note from 
Pio Nono, which is a rare possession. This she dis¬ 
played with far more pride than was apparent upon 
showing her own handiwork. When the Holy Father 
sat to her, in order to get the true expression, conver¬ 
sation was necessary and she repeated, with much 
satisfaction, snatches therefrom, which were of the 
brightest nature. However learned ke may be, in the 
Baroness "Von Stein he meets no inferior. 

As we entered her room, she was smoking: she 
begged pardon, but continued the performance. 

The cigar was a cigar, no cigarette, no white-coated 
article, but a long, large, brown Havana, such as 
gentlemen in our own country use. 

“ You will find no difficulty,” said she, between her 
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whiffs, “in seeing ‘II Papa,’ and then you will say 
how good is his picture.” 

During a part of our interview, there was present a 
aister of a “Secretaris Generalissmoi to the Pope,” 
who told us the manner in which the Popeship will 
be filled — she talked only in Italian, but I give a 
literal translation. “The new Pope is approved by 
the present Pio Nono. His name is written upon 
paper by the present Pope and sealed. The docu¬ 
ment is seen by no one, till after the death of ‘II 
Papa,’ when it is opened, as a will, by the proper 
power. Unlike a will, it can not be disputed.” 

Pio Nono certainly had his election in a far differ¬ 
ent way, according to the statements of the Roman 
Exiles of that day. 

As the life of his Majesty hangs upon eternity, the 
matter of a successor will soon be decided. “An- 
tonelli gone, where will it fall 1 ” said I, but at once 
perceived that I was trespassing and the subject was 
speedily changed. 

We left the Baronessa, intent upon one thing, viz., 
a presentation to the Pope, as soon as practical. Our 
Consul being no longer accredited to this power, but 
to Victor Emanuel, we must apply elsewhere. 

Thursday . Started early this morning, from my 
residence corner of Bacca di Leone and Bia di Lapa 
4 
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( doubtful protectors ), for the American College and 
Father Chatard, in order to get a “ permit ” to the 
Monday Reception at the Vatican. On my way 
(and those who know Rome as well as we do will 
know how much on the way ) I took, as I do upon all 
occasions, the Roman and Trajan forums, always 
walking when practicable ; by the above means, I am 
likely to become very familiar with these beautiful 
views. They are so fascinating that I can not begin 
any day's work without taking these first. The Tra¬ 
jan is my favorite. It may not be uninteresting to 
mention here that, on my circuitous stroll to the said 
College, I saw, and halted the better to see, one of 
those picturesque groups of Contadini and Contadine 
who frequent the towns of Italy. There were, first 
the parents, dressed in the fantastic garb of their class 
of peasantry, i. e., the mother with the long double 
pads, one scarlet and one white, hanging over her 
head and neck, while the father wore a gay slouched 
hat; then three girls, severally garbed in short pink 
dress, blue apron embroidered with every conceivable 
color, simple and combined, yellow handkerchief 
thrown over the chest, long earrings, heavy braids, 
bare-footed or in fancifully knit shoes. 

Two boys in equally remarkable attire, and a baby 
that looked like a butterfly, completed the domestic 
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circle. They 
did not seem 
to mind my 
gaze. The 
father contin¬ 
ued his smok¬ 
ing, the moth¬ 
er her knit¬ 
ting, the girls 
their hooking, 
the boys their 
listless loung¬ 
ing, and the 
baby its play 
in the dust. 
There was a 
charm in the 
scene. One 
sight however 
(to be sure 
mine was an 
extended op¬ 
portunity) is 
Roman Contadina. Sufficient. A 

few steps beyond this gathering, I found photo¬ 
graphs colored to represent these vagrants, and at one 
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store pictures of the very individuals — I purchased 
specimens to take to America, a novelty the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

After an hour or two, I reached the American 
College, was met by the students who very politely 
directed me to the Concierge, and my name was taken 
to the learned Father. The students all wore the 
long robe, though speaking English. 

Being a Quaker by birth, therefore educated to 
respect every man’s religion, and to believe that 
every man respects mine, nevertheless I felt misgiv¬ 
ings incumbent upon the meeting of extremes. I was 
ushered into a large drawing-room and was examining 
the pictures, which generally tell the character of the 
owner, when Mr. Chatard entered. As he asked me 
to be seated, I thought, as some one has expressed it 
before me, “ the whole world over, there are but two 
kinds of people, — ‘ man and woman.’ ” 

The youth of this college may thank their stars that 
America has given them one of her most learned and 
worthy sons, though the sect to which his mother 
once belonged must deplore his loss. 

In conversation with this Reverend gentleman, I 
obtained the requirements necessary to an introduc¬ 
tion to the Pope, and was a little surprised that he 
should question my willingness to conform to the 
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same. It was however, explained. He had been 
much embarrassed by the demeanor of some of the 
American women. Seeking the privilege of meeting 
the Pope in his own palace, where common courtesy 
and etiquette naturally demand a deference to the 
Lord of the Manor, yet these ladies, having previously 
guaranteed a compliance with the laws of ceremony, 
after gaining admission refused to obey them. 

Seeing the Pope was not, to me, a religious service 
and is not generally so considered. 

My only fear was that my plain manners in their 
brusqueness,would have the appearance of “omission.” 

But the requirements are simple. Bending the 
knee, as a physical performance, was a source of anx¬ 
iety. I at once called to mind the great difficulty 
which, as a young girl, I had in the play : 

“ If I had as many wives 
As the stars in the skies,” etc. 

Notwithstanding the person who had to kneel in the 
game had a large cushion to throw before her to re¬ 
ceive the fall, I always shook the house from the foun¬ 
dations when I went down. I can hear the pendants 
now, of a chandelier in a certain frame house in my 
native town ring out my weight, as I flung the cush¬ 
ion in front of a boy that knew “ he was not the one,” 
and took to my knees. True, the Vatican is not 
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shaky in its underpinnings, and faithful practice 
upon the floor of my apartment in Bocca di Leone, I 
thought, would be productive of some good. Quickly 
running through this train of reflection, and finally 
trusting that the gathering would not be disturbed by 
any marked awkwardness, I returned home to await 
the tidings. 

Monday Evening. Have seen Pio Nono — have 
committed no enormity. 

According to directions, in black dress, black veil, 
& la Spanish lady, ungloved hands (what an appear¬ 
ance at a Presidential reception I) we were attired. 
Took a carriage for the Vatican. Before we left home 
the padrona viewed us, pronounced us all right, and 
earnestly sought the privilege of selecting a coach for 
us. She had an eye to style. Is it possible that she 
did not give us credit for the same “ strength,” and 
we traveling Americans ? It is to be confessed that 
the horses were less like donkeys than otherwise 
might have been. Trying the knee the last thing 
before leaving the house, there was certainly reason 
for encouragement, though still a lingering humility. 

Our ride was subdued, but we reached St. Peter's, 
passed through the elegant halls of the Pope’s Pal¬ 
ace, surpassed only by those of the Pitti at Florence 
in their gold and fresco, and were ushered into the re¬ 
ception room of Pio Nono. 
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This apartment, long and narrow, seemed more 
like a corridor than a hall. Its beauties are described 
in various guide books, so that “ they who read can 
see.” 

We were the only Protestants. The other ladies 
were laden with magnificent rosaries, pictures, toys, 
ribbons, etc., for the Holy Father’s blessing. Even 1 
purchased one of the first, viz., a rosary, to undergo 
the same ceremony, as a gift to a much-loved servant 
girl at home. 

We sat here many minutes in quiet (inwardly long¬ 
ing to try the fall.) At length the Pope was led in. 
We forgot our trials. A countenance so benign, 
beaming with goodness, spread a cheer throughout 
the assembly. We took the floor naturally and invol¬ 
untarily. Except in dress, he might have been any 
old patriarch. The white robe, long and plain, gave 
him rather the appearance of a matriarch. 

It chanced that his Holiness passed first up the 
right side of the hall. We sat vis d vis, so that we 
had the benefit of all that he said before we came in 
turn. While addressing the right, who continue on 
their knees, the left rise. As he turns to the latter 
they again kneel, whereas those opposite change from 
this posture to the standing. 

The Pope talked now in French, now in Italian, 
mostly in the former. As he approached our party, 
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we were introduced merely as Americans, but our 
religion was stamped upon our brows. Turning 
kindly to my young daughter, who wore, as an orna¬ 
ment, a chain and cross, he said, as if quite sure 
of the fact, “ You can wear your cross outside, as an 
adornment; I am obliged to wear mine inside as a 
cross; ” whereupon, with a smile, he drew this emblem 
from his wide ribbon sash, showing her a most elegant 
massive cross of gold and diamonds, probably the 
most valuable one in the world. As he replaced this 
mark of his devotion, his countenance expressing a 
recognition of our Protestantism, perhaps a pity for 
our future, placing his hand upon our heads, he passed 
on. The blessing of a good old man, whatever his 
faith, can injure no one, and may not be without its 
efficacy, even though it rest upon a disciple of George 
Fox. 

I shall never cease to be glad that I have seen Pio 
Nono. 
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“ J AO you speak English ?” 

JLy “Non, Signora!” 

“ Do you speak any other language than Italian ? w 

“ Non, Signora /” 

“ Then you are the person I desire as guide I ” 

The above dialogue took place near the Amphi¬ 
theatre of Verona. The Italian, standing awaiting 
employment, was an old man, bright and active. 
The American, who addressed him was an elderly 
woman, who had studied the languages of Europe 
nearly half a century. She had just arrived in 
Verona. Leaving the younger members of her party 
she had strolled off alone, the better, as she said, to 
air her lore. One must be alone to succeed with a 
foreign tongue; an audience of one’s own country¬ 
men is particularly distracting if not embarrassing. 

Following her leader into the Amphitheatre she 
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sat where, ages ago, the Royalty had done, and com 
menced audible reflections to this effect: 

“ Did scenes such as took place here have a charm 
for court ladies, ladies educated as were the Zeno- 
bias and the Julias of those days ? ” 

She had no idea that her language could be under 
stood, but the guide vociferated as if angry: 

“ People of those days were great, strong, just 1 ” 

She felt that she was answered, but nevertheless 
was practicing her Italian. 

The Amphitheatre of Verona, being in a state of 
preservation, is a good introduction to the Coliseum 
at Rome. The old man, my guide, was present at 
the Congress of 1822, when twenty-two thousand per¬ 
sons were seated within its walls. The Chariot En¬ 
trance is pointed out, also that through which the cul¬ 
prits came ; and the gate which held back the hun¬ 
gry animal longing for his prize. These oft told tales 
were recited by the guide, as are the speeches of 
Daniel Webster by the American school-boy, learned 
and rehearsed many times, till the traveler, having ex¬ 
hausted her own vocabulary as applied to this show, 
seemed ready to depart 

“ Cathedrals,” proposed the conductor as a matter 
of course. Cathedrals consequently obtained. 

In one of these of the time of Charlemagne, the guide 
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seized with a religious zeal, begged his companion to be 
seated while he joined in the services. She could not 
conscientiously interfere with his soul’s instincts, 
therefore consented to rest awhile. 

The performances seemed exceedingly tedious, as 
the monotone of the priest was relieved only by the 
click of the collections. But the old man was very 
devout, never allowing the box to pass without his 
contribution. Magnanimous spirit 1 How many of 
our home churches would give twice and thrice with¬ 
out wincing? 

Growing rather anxious to leave these premises, the 
Protestant tried to hurry the brother-at-prayer by a 
motion towards the door. 

“ Will Madame condescend a ten minutes longer ? 
A collection for a deceased infant is next.” 

Madame did condescend. The coin was deposited. 
After this emotional act the twain left the church, the 
guide very gay and lively, the lady rather moved to 
compassion. Suppose her companion were steeped 
in ignorance, how beautiful his faith 1 

“ Was the little child a relative, or were its parents 
his friends t ” 

“ Oh, no 1 he had never heard of it in life, but only 
a hard heart would keep one so young and alone in 
the shades.” Here he wiped a tear. 
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The guide turned, quickly melting into the 
smile again, remarking: “ The Tombs of the Scaligers. 

These monuments are indeed worth seeing, espe¬ 
cially that of the last of this great family. This Scal- 
iger, to outdo his ancestry had spent many years la¬ 
boring with his own hands upon the marble which 
was to mark his resting-place. The devices were his 
own ; no other person was employed in the hewing, 
the cutting, even in the erection of this showy memo¬ 
rial. Its maker died satisfied with the result of his 
lifetime, a work for ages to succeed. 

The oldest of this name rests under a compara¬ 
tively simple canopy. During the First Napoleon’s 
time this tomb was opened that a cast might be made 
of the head, there being no authentic representation 
extant ; and by order of the Emperor, the bust was 
placed in the Louvre at Paris, and sketches of this 
wonderfully fine head sold for great sums. 

“The house of the Capulets,” said the old man. 

Standing beneath the balcony on the very spot 
where stood poor Romeo (or Charlotte Cushman as 
well), quite absorbed in the few lines of Shakspeare 
that floated in her mind, the lady was aroused from 
her revery by the guide, who, pointing at the almost 
obliterated coat-of-arms, said ambitiously: 

“ Chapeau, capellt , Ingest /” 
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At the same time he crushed his head-gear, till 
his face was quite covered. 

“ Hat 1 ” shrieked she, judging that one who can 
not speak English must be deaf to this tongue though 
in proper condition to hear his native. If there is 
any letter that an Italian cannot pronounce, it is the 
“ h.” His attempts were many and fruitless. At 
length, violently coughing out the aspirate, he added 
with great gusto the “ at ” and was satisfied though 
exhausted. His next effort was “how;” his next 
“head,” and finally “woman.” If there is any letter 
after “ h ” that the Italian can not get, it is our “ w ” 
and lo l his choice of first steps in English, “ hat, 
head, how and woman.” 

Passing through the market-places which are gor¬ 
geous in the distance, but whose goods when in¬ 
spected are very common, they were met by many 
beggars. To those dressed in a peculiar garb the 
guide invariably gave, at no time to those in any other 
suit. He always reached the mite with a smile, good 
soul that he was 1 

Overlooking the lovely Adige they stood upon the 
great bridge, when it suddenly occurred to madame 
that the humble individual beside her might be giv¬ 
ing her more time than customary, even as he had 
freely given to God’s “ poor in other respects.” 
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Feeling satisfied with her day’s work and knowing 
her way to the hotel, she commenced the process ol 
bidding him adieu — in more common parlance, “ get¬ 
ting clear of him.” 

“ I am indeed obliged to you,” began she. “ I have 
learned so much Ital — ” 

Here she was interrupted by the sage Mentor. 

“ If madame is so well pleased with my services, as 
she has taught me much English (the hypocrite,) I 
shall take but twelve lire," 

“ Twelve lire / ” she quietly repeated after him, 
while her astonishment was mingling with rage within, 
so as to render her voice almost inaudible. 

“Five lire should be your demand,” she humbly 
ventured at last. 

“ Madame is quite right, but she forgets her three 
worships in the Cathedral and the many who partook 
of her bounty in the market 1 ” 

“ Three worships,” thought she with a perplexed 
air, “ and bounties in the market 1 ” 

As if reading her mind, he explained by means of 
gestures that the contributions made in the church 
were charged to her, (probably with added interest 
by the time the account reached her;) also the coins 
given to the various mendicants in their walks. 

Alas I A Quaker by parentage, educated to pay 
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no clergy in her own Protestant land, had here been 
playing into the hands of the foreign devotee 1 She 
nevertheless submitted with a grace, trusting that the 
next edition of Ollendorff will change its sentence of: 

“ Has he the hammer of the good blacksmith or 
the waistcoat of the handsome joiner,” etc., into 

“ Has she the shrewdness of the saintly guide or 
the mask of the beggar in the market-place ? She 
has neither the shrewdness of the saintly guide, 
neither the mask of the beggar; she has a meagre 
purse and a “ thorough lesson in Italian 
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•2.00; half morocco, corners tipped, gold back and center stamp, marbled edges, $2.75. 

GERHANIA. 

Two thousand years of German life. By Johannes Scherr, Three hundred engrav¬ 
ings. Text in German only. This famous work by the ablest of modern German 
historians, is a graphic narrative of the origin and grand career of the German people, 
a history of their religious, social, and domestic life; their development in literature, 
science, music, and art, and their advancement in military and political power to their 
present position as arbiters of the destiny of Europe. Cloth binding, ornamented in 
black and silver. Price. $1.00. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL COOK BOOK. 

The best household compendium published. Has a reputation that is national. It is 
based on its real worth. Every recipe it contains was actually tested by the authors and 
found to be invariably successful. Thoroughly up-to-date ; large type; large pages plainly 
indexed. A handy volume. In brief, a perfect cook book. Price, 50 cents. 

JOHN SHERHAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS IN THE 
HOUSE, SENATE AND CABINET. 

An autobiography. Being the personal reminiscences of the author, including the 
political and financial history of the United States during his public career. The Library 
Edition is issued in two royal octavo volumes containing over 1,200 pages, bound in the 
following styles: 

Fine English Cloth, gold side and back stamps, plain edges, $7.50 per set. 

Full sheep, library style, marbled edges, $10.00 per set. 

Half morocco, gold center back, gilt edges, $12.00 per set. 

Full Turkey morocco, antique, gilt edges, $16.00 per set. 

Autograph edition, limited to one thousand numbered copies, printed on specially 
made paper, bound in three-quarters calf, gilt top and rough edges, imperial 8vo., boxed, 
•25.00 per set. 

The household edition is issued in one royal octavo volume, containing about 950 
pages, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine book paper, richly illustrated 
with carefully selected views, including places and scenes relating to the author’s boy¬ 
hood ; also many portraits of his contemporaries in the Cabinet and Senate. In addition 
there are a large number of fac simile reproductions of letters from presidents, senators, 
governors, and well-known private citizens. 

Half morocco, gold center back, marbled edges, $6.00. 

Cloth, gold side and back stamp, $4.00. 

niLITARY CAREER OF NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 

By Montgomery B. Gibbs. Not a technical military history, but a gossipy, anecdotal 
account of the career of Napoleon Bonaparte as his marshals and generals knew him on 
the battlefield and around the camp-fire. Crown, 8vo., with 32 full page illustrations. 
Nearly 600 pages; half green leather; gilt top and back; English laid paper; uncut 
edges. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the advertised price. 
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THE GERHAN-ENGLISH BUSINESS LETTER WRITER. 

A practical aid. Carefully prepared by competent hands, to assist in the transaction 
of business in either German or English. Any German with a slight knowledge of 
English can, with the assistance of this book, write an intelligent English business 
letter. The reverse is equally true. The young man fitting himself for a position requir¬ 
ing a practical knowledge of both German and English will find no simpler or more 
reliable help. Price, 35 cents. 

THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 

By Sir Walter Besant. Price, $2.50. 

THE TEMPERANCE COOK BOOK. 

Free from reference to ardent spirits. Over 1,100 tested recipes. Articles on carving, 
dinner giving, on serving, cooking for the sick, table etiquette. Good living and good 
health both considered. 440 pages, extra quality paper, clear type. Price, 50 cents. 

GERMANY’S IRON CHANCELLOR. 

By Bruno Garlepp. Translated from the German by Sidney Whitman, F. R. G. S., 
author of “ Imperial Germany,” “The Realm of the Hapsburgs,” "Teutonic Studies," etc. 
The styles of finding and prices are as follows: 

Fine vellum cloth, emblematic gold stamp, red edges, 475 pages, $8.00. 

Half morocco, gold stamped, 475 pages, $10.00. 

Full morocco, gold side and back stamps, gilt edges, 475 pages, $ 12.00. 

THE WERNER UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 

A manual of self-instruction in all branches of popular education. A complete cyclo¬ 
pedia of reference, in history, science, business, and literature. An imperial volume, 10 % 

inches long, 9 inches wide, and contains 830 double column pages ; also one million facts 
and figures, one thousand forms and rules, five hundred illustrations, one hundred 
colored plates and diagrams, and sixty colored maps, all down to date. Half seal. 
Price, $5.50. Cloth, $4.00. 

STREET TYPES OF GREAT CITIES. 

By Sigmund Kransz. The queer people that you sometimes see as you wend your 
way through the crowded thoroughfares of a great city. The author has largely caught 
them with his camera, and we have before us snap shots, true to life, of all sorts and 
conditions of men. Price, $1.00. 

STEAM, STEEL AND ELECTRICITY. 

By Jas. W. Steele. A new book which ought to be in every household in the 
country where there are young people, or their elders, who take an interest in the prog¬ 
ress of the age. The book tells in plain, clear language the story of steam, of the age of 
steel, and the story of electricity. An up-to-date non-technical work for the general reader. 
Scientific in its facts, it is interesting as a novel. Illustrated by many pictures and dia¬ 
grams. i2mo., half Russia. Price, $1.00. 

MANUAL OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 

A pocket encyclopedia. A world of knowledge. Embracing more than 1,000,000 
facts, figures, and fancies, drawn from every land and language, and carefully classified 
for the ready reference of teachers, students, business men, and the family circle. Com¬ 
piled by a score of editors under the direction of Mr. J. C. Thomas, with an introduction 
by Frank A. Fitzpatrick, superintendent of city schools, Omaha, Neb. Full Morocco, 
gilt. Price, $3.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the advertised price. 
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SCENIC AMERICA^ 

Or the Beauties of the Western Hemisphere. 256 half-tone pictures, with descriptions 
hy John I,. Stoddard. Size, 11x14 inches, 128 pages. Bound in cloth with handsome 
side stamp. Price, 75 cents. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL NELSON A. MILES. 

The wonderful career of a self-made man. How he rose from a Second Lieutenant 
to the rank of Commander in Chief of the United States Army. Embracing the thrilling 
story of his famous Indian campaigns. In this volume the reader is brought face to 
face with the great Indian leaders : Geronimo, Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull, Chief Joseph, 
Lame Deer, etc. One of the most remarkable books of the century. A massive volume 
of 600 pages, printed on fine super-calendered paper, with nearly 200 superb engravings. 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington and other eminent artists. Every page bristles 
with interest. An ever-changing panorama. A history in itself, distinctive, thrilling and 
well nigh incredible. Artistic cloth, chaste and elegant design, plain edges, $4.00. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

Presents the complete writings of David P. Page, edited by Supt. J. M. Greenwood, 
of the Kansas City Schools, assiste4 by Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, of Earlham College, 
Ind. This new, revised and enlarged edition of this marvelously popular work contains 
a fresh and exceedingly interesting life of its noted author, with portrait. i 2 mo,, 343 
pages, cloth binding. Price, $1.50. 

THE TEACHER IN LITERATURE. 

Revised edition, is a publication of exceptional merit, containing selections from 
Ascham, Rousseau, Shenstone, Pestalozzi, Cowper, Goethe, Irving, Mitford, Bronte, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and others who have written on subjects pertaining to educational 
work from the Elizabethan period down. To this edition Dr. B. A. Hindsdale, Professor 
of Pedagogy, University of Michigan, has added an exhaustive paper on the history of 
the schoolmaster from earliest times as he appears in literature. i 2 mo. 447 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

HAGNER’S STANDARD HORSE AND STOCK BOOK. 

A complete pictorial encyclopedia of practical reference for horse and stock owners. 
By D. Magner, author of the Art of Taming and Training Horses, assisted by twelve 
leading veterinary surgeons. Comprising over 1,200 pages. Containing over 1,750 illus¬ 
trations. The finest and most valuable farmer’s book in the world. Cloth binding, 
$4.00; half Russia, $5.50. 

MARTIAL RECITATIONS. 

Collected by Jas. Henry Brownlee. A timely book. Martial recitations, heroic, 
pathetic, humorous. The rarest gems of patriotic prose and poetry. Non-sectional, 
enthusing. i 2 mo; 232 pages; large, sharp type ; excellent paper; silk cloth binding, gay 
and attractive. Price, $1.00; the same in handsome paper binding, 50 cents. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 

By Dr. J. T. Scovell, for ten years Professor of Natural Science in the Indiana 
State Normal School. Price, $1.50. 

WOMAN, HER HOME, HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

A book that every lady should study and every household possess. An intensely 
interesting chapter on girlhood. Education of women. A very practical chapter on 
general hygiene, including hygiene of the skin and hygiene of the digestive organs. 
Sympathetic articles on motherhood and the hygiene of childhood. Also hygiene of the 
respiratory organs, hygiene of the eye, hygiene of the ear, hygiene of the generative 

organs. Cloth, 7 5 cents; paper, 50 cents. __ 

F&r sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of advertised price. 
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PRACTICAL LES50NS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Wm. O. Krohn, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in the University 
of Illinois. Price $1.50. 

KINGS OF THE PLATFORM AND PULPIT. 

A hundred anecdotes of a hundred famous men,— our eminent orators, wits and 
sages. Who they are. How they have achieved fame. Their ups and downs in life,— 
Artemus Ward, Henry Ward Beecher, Josh Billings, John B. Gough, Petroleum V. Nasby, 
Robert J. Burdette, Dwight L. Moody, Robert G. Ingersoll, Bill Nye, Robert Collyer, 
Danbury News Man, T. DeWitt Talmage, Eli Perkins, Sam Jones, Geo. W. Peck, Wen¬ 
dell Phillips, Mrs. Partington, Prof. David Swing, Archdeacon Farrar, Bill Arp, etc. 
Large octavo volume, 7 x 10 inches; 600 pages; full of illustrations ; fine paper ; large, clear 
type; attractive binding. Cloth, plain edges. Price, $1.50. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 

A set of six instructive and vastly entertaining midget volumes, written expressly 
for this 1 library by carefully chosen authors. Illustrated by noted artists. Each book 
contains 128 pages, and from twenty to thirty-three full-page illustrations. The books are 
bound in Skytogan, are sewed, and have the appearance of “ old folks "books in miniature. 
RHYME UPON RHYME. 

Edited by Amelia Hofer, ex-president Kindergarten Department of National 
Educational Association. Illustrated by Harry O. Danders, of the Chicago Times staff. 
LITTLE FARriERS. 

By W. O. Krohn, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois. Illustrated 
by Wm. Ottman. 

CIRCUS DAY. 

By Georoe Ade, special writer for the Chicago Record . Illustrated by John T. 
McCutcheon. 

FAIRY TALES. 

From Shakespeare. By Fay Adams Britton, Shakespearian writer. Illustrated by 
Wm. Ottman. Vol. I. The Tempest; Vol. II. The Merchant of Venice. A Winter’s Tale. 
STORIES FROM HISTORY. 

By John Hazelden, historian. Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon, of the Chicago 
Record staff. Price, 50 cents per set. 

BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN. 

The scenery and splendors of the United Kingdom. Royal residences, palaces, 
castles, bowers, hunting lodges, river banks and islets, abbeys and halls, the homes of 
princes, views of noted places, historic landmarks and ancient ruins in the Lands of the 
Rose and Thistle. A magnificent collection of views, with elaborate descriptions and 
many interesting historical notes. Text set with emblematic borders, printed in a tint. 
A fine example of up-to-date printing. Large quarto volume, 11 ^x 13 ^ inches, 385 pages, 
extra enameled paper. Extra English cloth, $4.50; half morocco, full gilt edges, 
$6.00; full morocco, full gilt edges, $7.50. 

A VOYAGE IN THE YACHT SUNBEAM. 

"Our home on the Ocean for Eleven Months." By Lady Brassey. The verdict of 
the public: "One of the most delightful and popular narratives of travel ever written. 
Both entertaining and instructive.” For old and young alike. Size, 6x9 inches; 480 
pages; many illustrations; extra quality paper. Cloth, gold stamped, $1.50; half mo¬ 
rocco gold stamped, $2.00; full morocco, gold stamped, gilt edges, S2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 0 / the advertised price. 
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MAGNER’S STANDARD HORSE BOOK. 

By D. Magner. The well-known authority on training, educating, taming and 
treating horses. The most complete work of the kind in existence ; strongly endorsed by 
leading horse experts everywhere. Large quarto volume; 638 pages; over one thousand 
illustrations. Half Russia binding. Price, %2. 50. 

THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

In words of easy reading. The sweet stories of God’s word. In the language of 
childhood. By the gifted author, Josephine Pollard. Beautifully illustrated with 
nearly two hundred fifty striking original engravings and world-famous masterpieces 
of Sacred Art, and with magnificent colored plates. The Bible For young- People is 
complete in one sumptuous, massive, nearly square octavo volume, of over five hundred 
pages. Bound in extra cloth, ink and gold sides and back. $ 1.50. 

GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD. 

Hundreds of full-page views. Portraying scenes all over the world. The views 
composing this superb volume are reproduced by the perfected half-tone process from 
photographs collected by the celebrated traveler and lecturer, John L. Stoddard, by 
whom the pictures are described in graphic language. In Glimpses of the World is 
presented a grand panorama of England, Scotland, and Ireland, France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, Turkey, Italy, Spain, Asia, Africa, and North and South America. Un¬ 
questionably the finest work of the kind ever printed. Buckram. Price, $4.50. 

THE WERNER POCKET ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A real pocket atlas 5 x 3 ^ inches, 96 pages, leatherette covers. Needed by every 
traveling man. Should be on every desk. Price, IO cents. 

THE CAPITOL COOK BOOK. 

448 pages, 8 ^x 6 inches; weight, 1 % pounds; over 1,400 tested recipes by Hugo Zieman, 
ex-steward of the White House, and the well-known expert, Mrs. F. L. Gillette. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

THE WALDORF COOK BOOK. 

By “ OSCAR ” of the Waldorf. The most thorough and complete treatise on Practical 
Cookery ever published. The author, Oscar Tschirky, Maitre d’Hotel, The Waldorf and 
Astoria, is acknowledged to be one of the foremost culinary authorities of the world. 
Elaborate directions are given for making ice creams, ices, pastries and tea and coffee. 
Selections may be made to gratify any taste. Original and varied recipes are given for 
making toothsome confections, preserves, jams, pickles and other condiments. Over 
900 pages. Valuable information, indispensable to families, hotels, cafes and boarding 
houses. Wholesome, palatable, economic and systematic cooking. Everything used as 
'ood is fully considered. Nearly 4,000 recipes. The best and most comprehensive cook 
book compiled. Special features, such as suggestions with regard to the kitchen, menus, 
bills of fare, the seasons, market, etc., etc. Size, 8 x 10 ^ x 2 % inches. Bound in one 
large octavo volume of over 900 pages in handsome oil cloth. Price, $2.50. 

THE STORY OF AMERICAN HEROISM. 

As told by the Medal Winners and Roll of Honor men. A remarkable collection of 
thrilling, historical incidents of personal adventures during and after the great Civil 
War Narratives by such heroes as Gen. Lew Wallace, Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. 
Alex Webb, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Gen. Wade Hampton. A war gallery of noted men 
and events. ’ A massive volume of over 700 pages, printed on fine calendered paper. 
Illustrated with three hundred original drawings of personal exploits. English cloth, 
emblematic design in gold and colors, 33.50. ___ 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the advertised price. 
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